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A Note of Optimism 


Some time ago we reviewed Vogt's Road to Surviva! 
and Osborn’s Our Plundered Planet (INFORMATION SER- 
vice, January 29, 1949). Both authors gave an appalling 
view of past and continuing waste of natural resources 
throughout the world—not least in America—while at the 
same time there is disclosed a terrific growth of popula- 
tion in some already overpopulated areas, and in the world 
as a whole. Now a more optimistic view is offered us in 
a book that bases a blueprint for abundance on analysis 
of what has already been done through sound planning 
and action. A widely traveled reporter, A. G. Mezerik. 
shows us man as a creator more than a destroyer, with a 
rolling and accumulating “ball of knowledge,” which 
though sometimes tragically misused is being applied in 
ever greater measure to increasing human freedom and 
human welfare. While recognizing the challenging emer- 
gency that Vogt and Osborn described, he sees a way 
open ahead. 


The “neo-Malthusians,” Mr. Mezerik believes, “leap 
across a wide terrain of fact” when they conclude that 
“the deterioration of nature’s resources is now so well ad- 
vanced that doom is just around the corner, unless popu- 
lation growth is curbed drastically.” He sees the neces- 
sity of birth control in some areas, but for the world as 
a whole quotes Colin Clark’s calculation that the world’s 
population is increasing less rapidly than ability to provide 
food. In the first half of the twentieth century man has 
been “brought into a new and startling relationship with 
nature”—has come into what LeConte predicted as the 
“psychozoic era,” where already he “has changed the geol- 
ogy of the earth just as effectively as the Ice Age changed 
the face of the land.” But “new attitudes of Man toward 
Man become imperative as, on the one hand, the creative 
opportunities become irresistible, and as, on the other, the 
menace of accelerated destructive power becomes un- 
bearable.” 


The TVA is used as the outstanding example of “a 
new, modern, and useful form of social organization” and 
a “part of a basic revaluation of the relationships of men 
and nature,” marking “the first effort of a nation to bring 
and hold in balance water resources and land—to the 
benefit of the people.” He notes that men and women 
across the world believe in TVA (as a poll conducted by 
Fortune shows that 94% of the American people who 
would express an opinion believe in it after 15 years of 
adverse propaganda), and that in Mexico, Brazil, India, 


1A. G. Mezerik. The Pursuit of Plenty. Harper, 1950. $2.50 


West ;Afriga, Australia, Israel, and elsewhere 
nder way. In the United States, the 
extension of TVAs, which the author considers a “most 
essential development,” as for example in the Missouri 
Valley, has been held back by “the old-fashioned minds” 
and the holders or seekers of special privileges. 

The author devotes a chapter to setting forth the fu- 
tility of the operations of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army in river control, and quotes ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover who last year characterized their work as 
replete with “tremendous waste and duplication,” need- 
lessly costing the nation “several hundred million dollars 
a year.” Under the joint Pick-Sloan plan for the great 
Missouri Valley, he observes, “the Army, following the 
precepts of yesterday, . . . goes right on its traditional 
way, building dams that will silt up and become valueless 
and aimlessly dredging up bits of the 300 million tons of 
life-sustaining top-soil which pass annually down the 
Missouri.” 

In another chapter, “Political Oil on the Fire,” Mr. 
Mezerik charges that oil companies in many states 
“are important politically and intend to remain so” to the 
end that undersea oil reserves may be returned to the sepa- 
rate states whose governments are regarded as more “mal- 
leable.” The creation of the States’ Rights party and the 
states’ rights bloc in Congress is attributed to the influ- 
ence of special interests seeking privileges “harmful to 
the general welfare.” In other chapters the “leaders of 
the rear guard,” most conspicuously the public utility 
companies and their bankers, are likewise castigated. The 
“rear guard,” however, he expects, will not long be able 
to obstruct progress. 

The author limits his castigations largely to the groups 
mentioned and seems to ignore other aggregations of 
power that often put self-interest above the public inter- 
est. This may disturb some readers. For labor and farm 
and professional groups also which acquire the means of 
influence in voting membership or money often use it for 
selfish ends. But Mr. Mezerik is concerned especially 
with better organization of the use of natural resources to 
raise the level of human well-being, and with removing 
the main obstacles to such development, as he sees them. 

This book has the enthusiastic endorsement of Lord 
Boyd-Orr, head of FAO, who calls it “the kind of book I 
should like to have written,” and Murray Lincoln, who 
says reading it “has been a fascinating experience.” An- 
other comment is that it provides “something more than 
fear,” and “proves that man can shape his destiny.” 
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A Scientist Looks to the Nation’s Future 


The current war in Korea, reminding us that world 
peace is not yet in sight, has stirred the American people 
to increased concern about their future—and some of them 
to hysterical reactions eagerly exploited by partisan or 
other groups for their own purposes. The proceedings 
of the U.N., the impacts of our far-reaching defense pro- 
gram, the serial and book publication of Churchill's story 
of World War II (now reaching the fateful year of 1942) 
keep us reminded that war is still a live, if dreaded, topic 
in the minds of men. 

In these circumstances it seems not untimely to refer 
our readers to one of the most notable books of 1949, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush’s Modern Arms and Free Men, about 
which President Conant has said that “no one interested 
in the foreign policy of the United States can be consid- 
ered well informed who has failed to read” it. For Dr. 
Bush poses such questions as: “Can a democratic regime 
develop great military strength without distorting its true 
nature?” and “What can democracy offer to those in dis- 
tress toward building a world in which free men will live 
in concord, peace, and understanding?’ And from an 
extraordinary experience and with rare perspective he 
offers answers that reflect a challenging optimism. 

Without devoting space to the content of others of the 
18 chapters—as those on “The Nature of Total War,” 
“Subversive War,” “Cold War,” “Threat and Bulwark,” 
and “Totalitarianism and Dictatorship,” we will quote 
some typical sentences from the chapter on “Democracy.” 
The author notes that it is difficult to be optimistic in a 
world “that still contains nearly all the ignorance, preju- 
dice, rapaciousness, and cupidity that have plagued it since 
the first simian climed down out of his tree and started 
the adventure.” In our economic arrangements he finds 
many faults, for example: “A system of free enterprise 
has its parasites and has not yet learned how to get rid 
of them . . . any more than a dog has learned how to rid 
itself of fleas instead of only biting one occasionally. It is 
difficult for a free society to learn how to get rid of them, 
because of its very freedom. ... There has been plenty of 
parasitism in every social order that has ever been con- 
structed, from the first colonies of ants, and the Roman 
Empire, down to the present.” 

Altogether Dr. Bush believes the problem of regulating 
private enterprise is “a dual one: first, to separate the 
merely selfish from those measures which are actually in 
the broad public interest, and, second, to balance these 
one against another and to restrict the total effort to a 
scope that can be afforded, so that as a country we live 
within our means, distribute our product wisely, and do 
not attempt to distribute more than we produce.” The 
central problem is “summarized in the idea of the wel- 
fare state, the state, in other words, that is deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of its citizens and that uses its 
power directly to provide them with relief in distress and 
services to increase their health and comfort. England 
has gone further down this path than have we as yet, and 
is in serious difficulty, but we are moving down it stea:i- 
ly.” We must seek “a reasonable middle road,” avoiding 
a return to the system in which the unfortunates are left 
to private charity, and avoiding also a bureaucratic pater- 
nalistic attitude. 

“The course of history,” the author concludes, “is de- 
termined by the faith that men are guided by. If they 


SLO York, Simon & Schuster. $3.50 (pamphlet-bound edition 


misread the lessons of expanding knowledge and in their 
brazen egotism believe that all things are known or knoy. 
able, then they will see nothing but an endlessly repeati 
pattern of sordid strife, the ascendancy of ruthlessness 
and cunning, man damned to exist a little time on an 
earth where there is nothing higher than to seize and kill 
and dominate. If they see beyond this they will see by 
faith, and not by reading instruments or combining num- 
bers. They may look beyond by religious faith, or they 
may look merely because they feel validity in the heart’s 
desire and conviction that good will is not a delusion. If 
they have faith they will build, and they will grow strong 
that their buildings may endure.” He calls their greatest 
buildings “those of relations between man and man, sys- 
tems and organizations and law.” And “if they build 
thus, and keep the faith, no power on earth can destroy 
what they create.” 


What of the Rural Church? 


How stands the church in rural America, and what is 
the church doing? Dr. Mark Rich, of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, depicts the position of the 
church in the rural community, the activities of churches, 
and rural community developments.t When he presents 
careers of noted country ministers, he includes the con- 
temporary Mark A. Dawber along with the historic figure 
John Frederic Oberlin. 

“The desire for a Christian community is set deeply 
in the human heart,” Dr. Rich writes. When, under 
“Forward Then,” he sets goals, he emphasizes movements 
for Christian unity, which every observer of American 
rural life notes as only in the stage of beginning. Dr. 
Rich takes account of the popular discussions of “global- 
mindedness,” but appears to say that only those who first 
have roots in a good local community are fitted for the 
universals. 

A country minister himself, who received his doctorate 
from an agricultural college, he writes of sociology in a 
way that a layman can understand. This book is pre- 
pared for mission study groups this winter, as well as for 
those individuals who want to have the rural church situ- 
ation interpreted. It is one book from which both laity 
and pastors can benefit. 

This is a report of the deliberations of a small interna- 
tional conference on the Rural Church and Farm Land 
Tenure, held under the auspices of four interested agen- 
cies. It is published by Agricultural Missions for all the 
sponsors.” 

Although there were no formal findings, the many 
speakers freely made recommendations to the churches. 
Church agencies, it was maintained, should become cen- 
ters of information. Churches should fearlessly advocate 
land reforms and sponsor demonstrations of good land 
use. The churches should teach appreciation of the values 
inherent in rural life, and the importance of conservation. 
The work of agricultural missions under foreign boards 
should be expanded. All missionaries should become 
aware of the agrarian situation in the lands in which they 
work. Church members in the U.S.A. should set exam- 
ples of what is right and good in the relation of tenant 
and landlord, of debtor and creditor. And so forth. 

Marshall Harris of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Joseph Ackerman of the Farm Foundation edited 

1 Rural Prospect. By Mark Rich. New York, Friendship Press, 
1950. $1.50. 


2 Agrarian Reform and Moral Responsibility. New York, Agri- 
cultural Missions, 1949. $1.00. 
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the report. Dr. Harris also gives an “analytical summary” 
of the main contributions made to the conference. 

John H. Reisner of Agricultural Missions says in the 
preface that “the problems of land ownership, farm ten- 
ancy, and land use and occupancy are world-wide.” They 
are simply “more acute here or there... .” 


How Many People? 


The Department of Social Affairs of the United Na- 
tions has published a pamphlet, World Population Trends, 
1920-47, giving estimates of “population, birth and death 
rates, life expectancy and age structure of the population, 
for the world and its principal regions.”? They are pub- 
lished with a note saying “it is recognized that any world- 
wide estimates of population characteristics and trends 
are subject to considerable uncertainty.” 

Statistics which give a “fairly precise” measurement 
are available for only about one-fourth of the people of 
the world. Statistics of births and deaths are lacking for 
nations which have about 38 per cent of the people of the 
world. Thus only crude generalizations are published for 
the world as a whole. These estimates indicate that the 
population of the world was 1,778,000,000 persons in 1920, 
1,988.000,000 in 1930, and 2,330,000,000 in 1947. Data 
are given for the continents. 

The Statistical Yearbook, 1948, prepared by the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations,? gives available figures 
as gathered by many nations on population, manpower, 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, industrial produc- 
tion, manufacturing, education, housing, social security, 
etc. This is the first issue. It is printed in English and 
French in parallel columns. In many instances the data 
are not for the same year. With no figures from China 
or the Soviet Union, the latest data indicated that there 
were in the “economically active population” of the world 
(working force, we would call it in the U. S.) 451,343,276 
persons, of whom 223,631,534 were in agriculture. 


A Layman’s Program of ‘Grass Roots’ Evangelism 
“The basic objective of the clergy,” says Willard A. 
Pleuthner, “is the spiritual quality of the congregation.” 
But he notes that a congregation is necessary! The influ- 
ence of the church is determined largely by the number of 
people who attend church services. Continuous exposure 
of more and more people to its ministry and message at 
inspiring church services is essential to the health of the 
church and the fulfilment of its mission. But people to- 
day are exposed to an unprecedented complex of compet- 
ing appeals for their time and attention and support. As 
an advertising man with many years of experience also in 
testing methods of building up church attendance and 
support, Mr. Pleuthner believes that the unique impor- 
tance of the message of the church justifies the use of the 
best modern techniques available for extending its reach. 
In a notable book® he has described a great variety of 
such tested techniques, with what Dr. Sockman has called 
“accurate diagnosis” and “penetrating prescription.” 
We quote a few typical sentences: “To go or not to go 
to church is a truly vital question. And yet nothing is 
being done about it, nothing compared with what we do 


1New York, International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 15 cents. 

2New York, International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. $6.00. 

3 Building Up Your Congregation. Wilcox & Follett Co., Chi- 
cago, 1950. $2.50. 
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to cure cancer, or to support the Red Cross, or to get 
votes.” “Many people do not attend church because they 
cannot, by themselves, reconcile religion with present-day 
secular life. Or they find the ritual meaningless. Both of 
these real reasons can be changed by an inspired minister, 
a devout congregation, and church services that give peo- 
ple something specific to live by in their week-day world.” 
“Special Sunday services . . . have a specific and under- 
standable appeal to definite groups of prospects . . . pros- 
pective churchgoers. Their appeals are basic, everyday 
ones which do not require an understanding of church 
Holy Days. . . . What percentage of special guests will 
come back again . . . depends on many factors, including 
the music, how guests are ‘greeted,’ the atmosphere of the 
church, their impressions of the congregation, the depth 
of feeling created by the service and sermon.” “Congre- 
gations would rather have an adapted version of a power- 
ful inspiring sermon (which they wouldn’t hear other- 
wise) than a weak original by a minister who just can’t 
write good sermons.” 

The suggestions and examples will have varying ac- 
ceptance or utility for different circumstances. (INFoR- 
MATION SERVICE would like very much to have readers’ 
opinions on the last sentence quoted above.) They are 
nevertheless challenging to both clergy and laity. There 
are aspects of the churches’ mission and work which 
are not included or but lightly touched. Within its range, 
however, this book is an important and widely useful 
contribution. 


American Education Week 


This year, for the thirtieth time, American Education 
Week is being observed. The dates are November 5-11. 
The general theme is “Government Of, By, and For the 
People.” The daily topics are: Sunday, November 5, 
‘Moral and Spiritual Values,” Monday, November 6, 
“Responsibilities of the Citizen,” Tuesday, November 7, 
“Meaning of the Ballot,” Wednesday, November 8, “Ur- 
gent School Needs,’ Thursday, November 9, “Oppor- 
tunity for All,” Friday, November 10, “Home-School- 
Community Teamwork,” Saturday, November 11, “Free- 
dom’s Heritage.” 

The sponsors of the observance are the National Edu- 
cation Association, The American Legion, United States 
Office of Education, and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Among the program materials prepared by the spon- 
soring agencies is a leaflet published by the National Edu- 
cation Association (No. 58 in the Personal Growth se- 
ries) in which the following appears under the Sunday 
caption: “Our American democracy is the fruit of thou- 
sands of years of struggle toward the ideals of Judeo- 
Christian teaching. The Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are woven into the very warp and 
woof of our democracy. Our personal rights, political 
liberties, and representative institutions cannot survive 
without the personal dedication and the sense of individu- 
al accountability inculcated by religion. The worth of 
the individual personality taught by religion is put into 
living reality in the daily school experiences of children. 
Our free public schools, seeking to make the most of each 
boy and girl, provide a soil and a climate in which the 
finer values of life can grow. They arouse aspiration, 
inspire the search for truth, ard quicken the sense of com- 
mon brotherhood and social justice which is the essence 
of all religion.” 
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While teachers of religion will for the most part ques- 
tion the adequacy of the last statement in that paragraph, 
it must be remembered that the purpose here is to go as 
far as the public school can in the endorsement of specific 
religious teachings. Many will welcome the five “pro- 
ideas” offered: 

“Urge every pastor to talk with the teachers in his 
church about their work in the public schools; and urge 
every teacher to talk with his pastor about American 
Kducation Week and its purposes. 

“Plan recognition of teachers at a Sunday worship 
service. Invite them to come to the altar for a word of 
dedication by the pastor. 

“Work with the clergy in planning special events. 
kurnish materials, musical and verse speaking choir num- 
bers, and speakers for church societies. 

‘Describe the moral and spiritual values of your school 
program. Show how the school seeks to develop respect 
tor personality and the rights of others, integrity of char- 
acter, aesthetic appreciation, and concern for the common 
good. 

“Arrange discussions, exhibits, broadcasts, films, and 
iaterviews on topics of common interest such as human 
iclations, intergroup and intercultural education, juvenile 
protection, the church in world affairs, and other areas.” 


What Price General Education? 


A mine of interesting and important statistical infor- 
tiation about American education is included in a booklet 
of 75 pages,’ with about 50 tables and graphs and ade- 
quate interpretive text, prepared by Professor George J. 
Stigler of Columbia University for the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. Any person speaking or writing 
ou education, or having responsibility for educational poli- 
cies, will find this a convenient and useful manual. Both 
public and private schools are included. 

l’art I is devoted to elementary and secondary educa- 
tioa—number of teachers and enrollments, population of 
school age, enrollment per teacher, etc.; recruitment of 
teachers, age and sex, requirements, supply and demand ; 
salaries, relation to various factors, comparison with other 
occupations, ete. Part II treats higher education in some- 
what similar detail. Appendices furnish additional data. 
In these statistics and in the interpretive text not only the 
present situation but also the trend since 1900 is described. 

At one point the author quotes from Adam Smith: 
“Before the invention of the art of printing, a scholar 
and a beggar seem to have been terms very nearly synony- 
mous. The different governors of the universities before 
that time appear to have often granted licenses to their 
scholars to beg.” Dr. Stigler comments: “In this age of 
specialization, the mendicant functions have been re- 
stricted to the college presidents.” 


“Red Tape” Public and Private 


When we are concerned with the rising cost of govern- 
ment—and of everything else—we may properly take note 
of the multiplication of costly “red tape” in the operation 
of both public and private business. Waste in any form 
is undoubtedly an ethical issue. 

We find a noteworthy example in “Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing,” an informal semi-monthly letter issued by the 
Columbia University Press. We quote: “For a nation 
that prides itself on its efficiency, this country has cer- 


! Employment and Compensation in Education. By G. J. Stigler. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research. 1950, $1.00. 


tainly made a fool of itself with its mania for requiri 
the notarizing of dozens of copies of forms having to do 
with the purchase of anything from a three-cent stamp 
on up. In our office, as in all business houses, there is q 
daily flow of forms of assorted sizes which must first be 
signed by some ‘competent’ employe and then notarized, 
stamped, sealed, and mailed. (Usually we have to supply 
the envelope too.) It is a completely meaningless process 
that proves absolutely nothing. 

“The amounts involved may be, and often are, under 
one dollar. The number of copies which must be notar- 
ized beats anything the Army ever thought up in the way 
of paper work. Whenever we sell a book to the Philip- 
pines we have to notarize eight copies of the invoice, and 
our Pacific friends don’t even supply the statement to be 
signed. We finally had our own rubber stamp made. In 
many cases we have to fill out extra forms” also. 

“The forms to be notarized are every conceivable shape 
and size, but they have one thing in common. They never 
allow enough space for all the names and titles that have 
to be signed. On top of this, we must have a notary 
affix his seal as well as sign. It looks very pretty, but 
what it proves we have yet to find out. Any child can 
manipulate a seal. When we sell a book to the Free Li- 
brary Commission of Pierre, South Dakota, we have to 
affix this seal in three places. The sovereign state of 
Montana is boldly honest enough to print on its forms 
that it ‘does not pay notary fees.’ But they want the 
fancy trimmings... . 

“Tf this utter nonsense were stopped, millions of hours 
a year would be saved in publishing houses, in libraries, 
and in governmental offices. (It should be said in fairness 
to the libraries that in most cases they have not made 
these rules.) At present, it appears that if we want to 
sell books, we must increase our costs by going through 
this tedious work, but we don’t really see why we should 
carry these costs. If government and other organizations 
think they can achieve efficiency and honesty by resolving 
to have more clerical work and greater numbers of pieces 
of paper, they ought at least to fill out the multitudinous 
forms and pay us a service charge for... wasting our time.” 

The practice of many organizations in wasting other 
people’s time in order to carry out an “efficiency” system 
to the last detail is not confined to public agencies. A 
member of this Department recalls a personal experience 
with a railway company whose accounting and other oper- 
ations had been thoroughly modernized for efficiency by 
a new and uncompromising management. A small piece 
of hardware, worth a dollar or two, was missing in a 
shipment of equipment for a round-house. The matter 
was duly reported through several channels, until in time 
it reached the company’s main office, and the appropriate 
official there reported it to the distant supplier, and sev- 
eral offices, including the supplier’s, began to accumulate 
a file of correspondence. The engineer in immediate 
charge of the project, however, was not disposed to hold 
up the work for some months, and when he found that 
the item was missing had purchased one at a local hard- 
ware store—crediting the proprietor with some hours of 
labor. He kept him on the payroll, as a part-time laborer, 
for just such purposes. But the correspondence went mer- 
rily on for months, from one office to another, until a 
settlement was reached. The total expense must have 
been a considerable sum. Perhaps such things never hap- 
pen in the streamlined business organizations of today— 
but sometimes an outsider wonders. 
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